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CULTIVATION OF THE TASTE. 


In the extent of the means of education possessed by our people 
there is little more to be asked, at least in those states where a 


free school system exists. ‘The duty of government to educate the 
masses as a means of self preservation, a duty first proclaimed in 
our own Massachusetts and by our own forefathers, is now 
acknowledged and acted upon so generously that our public 

schools are superior to our private, and the children of the 

wealthiest from choice share in the instruction provided for the ‘ 
necessities of the poor. Resulting from this free school system 
are many other aids also to general intelligence. Our largest 
libraries are open to the humblest; high dignitaries and the 
hard-handed mechanic sit side by side in the lecture-room, and 
address public meetings on common topics; and the same 
newspaper is read by the occupant of the most richly furnished 
parlor and in the lowly cottage of the day laborer. Our people of 
all classes are more intelligent, more correct in the use of their 
vernacular tongue, and more cultivated in their manners, probably, 
than any other in the world, 

Yet there is a defect in our education to which attention cannot 
be too strongly turned. With all its superiority, the American 
character is wanting in esthetical culture, —in that love of nature 
and of the beautiful which God planted in us and designed we 
should exercise. We are very prosaic, very matter-of-fact and 
practical in our thoughts, feelings, and actions. Foreigners note 
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this as one of their first impressions of us, and its correctness must 
be admitted. We are early trained to calculate, early imbued 
with the prudent money-getting sayings of “ Poor Richard,” early 
taught to ask in regard to everything, cui bono. 

How indifferent are our people generally to the sensations fitly 
awakened by nature’s manifestations seen on every side, and to the 
lessons they were intended to inculcate! ‘They watch the sky 
with no emotion stirred by its ever-changing aspect, but simply to 
see if the weather will be fair or foul on the morrow. ‘The 
splendor of a beautiful aurora only tells them it is time to get up 
and go to work; and the gorgeous hues of the most glorious 
sunset, so suggestive of pure and holy thoughts, and of “that 
better land” of which this is so faint an image, and of that Being 
who never ceases to be good, only remind them they must cease 
from labor and prepare to go to bed. ‘The beauty of a flower may 
plead for admiration —they tread upon it as a useless weed. A 
tree grows before their dwelling, raises its graceful form to heaven, 
and would delight the eye and afford a grateful shade by its 
foliage — yet it is cut down because the mould gathers under its 
branches, and the shingles rot. ‘The swelling buds of spring 
simply tell them they must throw off their flannel; and the 
golden tints of the autumnal leaves, too rich for the art of the 
painter, excite no feeling but that wood must be housed for the 
approaching winter. ‘They gaze on the earth, and think only of 
corn and potatoes ; on the illimitable forest, and estimate its cords 
of wood; on the mountain towering in grandeur to heaven, and 
sigh over a waste that the plow can never penetrate ; on the ocean 
in its dark and awful heavings, and think of cargoes of cotton and 
grain endangered and insurance to be paid; on Niagara, and the 
factories it could be made to carry, if they would pay dividends. 
This is no exaggerated picture of the great body of our people, 
high and low, ignorant and educated. ‘Those who from position 
and superior means of culture might be supposed to possess minds 
open to beauty wherever seen, often seem most destitute of any 
such power. ‘The minister in his walks heeds not the sermon God 
preaches to him so effectively, and that he might preach to his 
congregation ; the lawyer thinks of his suits — the physician of his 
drugs — the schoolmaster of his bad boys. 
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In many countries of Europe, far below us in general intelligence 
and mental culture, there is a much purer and _ better developed 
national taste. In England, of the same stock, a love of flowers is 
universal. ‘lhe poorest man will have, if he has room for nothing 
more, a honeysuckle to clamber over his door and gladden his 
heart by its fragrance and beauty. A glance at the cottages and 
grounds awakens a very different sensation in the mind of the 
traveller as he sees the taste and care manifested to make them 
attractive, from the nakedness and deformity meeting him in all 
their hideousness in his rides through New England towns. 

Of course, while all these remarks are made generaliy, it must 
be admitted there are bright exceptions, yet they are only 
exceptions. We have beautiful gardens, too often laid out by 
foreign gardeners ; fine painters, with few buyers for their works ; 
sculptors, educated abroad, and if appreciated at home simply from 
the echo of trans-Atlantic praise. As a nation, it must be granted 
esthetical culture has been but little regarded, whatever may be 
said of individuals. 

Why is it? Without doubt, scenery has not a little to do with 
this, and Longfellow says, the Alps more than half educate the 
Swiss. Yet surely we are richly favored in scenic attractions and 
grand exhibitions of nature. ‘There is but one Niagara, and 
Trenton Falls; the Highlands of the Hudson, our lakes, rivers, 
cascades, and many picturesque views attract the admiration of all 
strangers, and have been pronounced even superior to the most 
celebrated objects of European scenery. 

Are we naturally deficient? It cannot te so. Our children 
possess a love of beauty, and often can be heard pearls, thoughts 
full of poetry, dropped from the lips of those who in after years 
become as prosaic as a book of chronicles, as matter-of-fact as the 
veriest Yankee. Said a little girl to her mother, not long since, 
‘‘T have been good to-day, mamma— is not your heart full of 
violets! Do not the violets blossom in your heart to-day, 
mamma?!” And again, sitting down by her mother, and pressing 
her little head close to her, she said, “‘ Mamma, I am the happiest 





little girl in N . My happiness is like a wreath of beautiful 
§ y Hap] 

roses all around my heart, with two words written in it, from 
God.”” What could be more exquisite than such poetry gushing 
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from the overflowing imagery of a little child ?—and in what 
contrast to what that same little girl in after years might become 
under the training to which most of our young are subjected! 

The fault is not in our scenery, in that God has placed us in the 
choicest of lands; nor is it want of natural gifts, in these, of 
whatever kind, no people were ever more highly endowed; the 
fault is in our education. The education of our young is of the 
best kind as far as it-gves, but many faculties, avenues to the most 
exquisite pleasure and the highest refinement, are disregarded, or 
deadened by the influences to which they are exposed. Children 
are thoroughly drilled in arithmetic, grammar, geography, and 
everything where fact and reason are matters of inquiry, but there 
the instruction ends. Dryness and _ practicality pervade our 
school-rooms and crush out whatever is not in harmony with them. 
Their influence react on the teacher; and the ease with which the 
schoolmaster or schoolmistress can be identified, after a few years, 
by the precision of every movement and sentence, and a peculiar 
air, has become proverbial. At home the influence is of the same 
kind ; all must be practical, common sense; parents train their 
children as they were trained. If the child utters a poetic thought, 
or gives vent to an exclamation called forth by an exhibition of 
beauty, to which his little heart responds as God designed it should 
when he created a harmony between the earth and its occupants, it 
is not understood. Wise ones say, the child is “too bright to live 
long,” and regard such expressions as a “ doleful sound from the 
tomb,” or tell the little ones to be more sensible ; that poetry and 
flowers never make persons rich nor help them to get along in the 
world. ‘Thus the child lives, but its sense of beauty dies. 

In esthetical perception modern civilization is far inferior to that 
of antiquity. We can never sufficiently wonder at the beauty and 
poetry of thought manifested in Grecian literature. ‘To the 
Greeks, every flower awakened a feeling and taught a lesson; 
every breeze spoke a language; there was music everywhere to 
their souls; and what wonder ’—they fancied they could hear 
the “‘ music of the spheres! ” 

If the defect is in our education, the remedy must be there 
also. Parents who direct the earliest impressions of their children 


should never let an object of beauty pass unnoticed. ‘The writer 
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knows mothers who day by day take their children into the 
fields, gather flowers, point out their delicate tints and the grace 
and exquisite formation of the petals, teach them about the trees, 
talk of the sky above and the little dew-drop at their feet, and it 
soon becomes to them nota cold, unfeeling remark, but a living, 
pervading reality, that “ there is beauty everywhere.” 

But the remark will be made, and it is too true, few mothers 
are fitted for this. Teachers, then, must do all they can to 
cultivate the taste of their pupils. ‘They can do much, very much, 
towards this in the school-room and out of it, in many ways. 
Again comes the remark, and it is too true, our teachers are not 
fitted for it ; many of the highest reputation are coarse in language 
and manner, heedless in their persons, unrefined in thought, able 
to teach the regular text-books, and nothing more. 

Still the evil exists, and it should be remedied in the way all 
evils are remedied. Attention should be directed to it, and all 
who have an influence should strive to remove it. Let teachers be 
trained who can better develop the taste of the young, and when 
these pupils become parents they will train more wisely their 
children. Let more effort be made throughoct the community to 
awaken a national taste. Let our large cities have such parks and 
gardens, full of the choicest flowers, where all can walk, as are 
found in the great cities of Europe. Let a greater love for 
ornamental trees be encouraged ; let them be planted by the side 
of our streets and around our dwellings. ‘They cost only a little 
labor in the outset, heaven then takes care of them, and it would 
be difficult to estimate their refining influence. If paintings and 
other works of art, too, could be accessible to the masses, as is the 
case in Europe, it would do much to the same end. 

The above remarks have been imperfectly and hurriedly written, 
in the hope that they might be suggestive, and induce others to 
write more effectively, and arouse the attention of all interested in 
the education of the young to a serious neglect, and their duty in 
regard to it. 

After the above had left the hands of the writer, he was much 
pleased to notice that this subject had occupied the attention of the 
friends of education, at one of their Educational Meetings at the 
State House ; and that the same views had been presented with 
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much force, and by men whose words are always listened to with 
respect. 

The Hon. E. G. Parker, of the Senate, said if anything is neg- 
lected in our New England education, it is a taste for the beautiful 
in Nature and Art. That which elevates us highest in the scale 
of being is, for the most part, disregarded ; and we have few men 
of really refined tastes, — few who can appreciate such feelings as 
Ruskin said inspired him when contemplating a range of mountains. 

Rev. J. F. Clark said the mere acquisition of knowledge is the 
narrowest and meanest idea entertained of education. Men who 
are all head are dwarfs in everything else; their moral nature is 
coarse and hard ; they are reduced to a shrivelled intellect packed 
with knowledge, with no perception of the beautiful, no true, com- 
plete development. John Brown looks upon the sky, and sees 
good weather for haying ; —John Ruskin looks at the sky, and 
sees it full of exquisite beauty. William Wilkins has made money, 
and says he will travel; he sees the Alps, and thinks they are 
mighty pretty, “ but it ’s dreadful tedious to get to them.”” William 
Wordsworth travels, and wherever he goes, exquisite pictures greet 
him ; and when he returns they are hung up in the galleries of his 
memory. ‘There is no luxury equal to that derived from the grati- 
fication of a cultivated taste, in the contemplation of all the differ- 
ent aspects of nature. ‘The love of nature is purifying ; it needs, 
however, to be cultivated. Children should be taught to draw, 
should be taken into the woods and gardens, and to see museums 
of art. Were this course persevered in, the whole community at 
last would be educated into a love for the beautiful. 

Rev. R. C. Waterston was the last speaker, and dwelt at length 
on art, its creations, and their varied and elevating influences. He 
praised American scenery, American taste, and American artists. 


Native taste is as abundant as our native wild flowers: it only 


needs development and direction. 

It is, indeed, to be hoped that the minds of all interested in the 
education of the young may be thoroughly aroused to our previous 
neglect in this matter, and that this sad defect in American charac- 
ter may be remedied. 

Ww. Cc. T. 
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PATIENCE. 


A STORY FOR MOTHERS. 





«Try again,” said Mrs. Brown, encouragingly. 
« | have tried again, and still again, until I am fairly discouraged, 
and its of no use.” 

«* Every day,” 
romping little Jenny, a merry child of six years, burst into the 


Mrs. Edwards had proceeded thus far, when 





room, followed by Willie, two years younger, who, in his eager 
haste, stumbled over the baby, seated upon the carpet, and threw 
him prostrate, upon which the little one set up a series of cries and 
screams in no way pleasant. 

Mrs. E. sat still a moment, with compressed lips, and darkening 
brow ; then springing from her chair, she caught Willie, and put 
him out of the room, and closed the door violently, saying, ‘‘ There, 
don’t let me see you again for an hour.” ‘Then seizing Jenny by 
the arm, she placed her, not very softly, upon a chair near the 
door, and said, “‘ You are enough to craze one, now see if you can 
behave a moment.” Picking up baby, she gave him his play- 
things, not once noticing the little eager, outstretched arms and 
sorry look, as she left him to himself, and went back to her rock- 
ing-chair, and her conversation on her peculiar trials, with these 
same children, who had so rudely interrupted her. 

“ There; I declare it is enough to weary the patience of Job,” 
said she, passing her handkerchief over her moist brow. “ Did 
you ever hear such noisy children? What I shall do with them, 
I’m sure I don’t know 7?” ° 

Good Mrs. Brown said nothing, but the rapidity of her knitting 
showed that her mind was busy. She was one of Mrs, Edwards’ 
neighbors, and had come in to pass the afternoon. Kind, pleasant, 
and loving always, Mrs. E. looked up to her, as one of her best 
and truest friends. More than once had her timely advice been of 
great service, and now she hoped for assistance in her perplexity. 
Mrs. B. did not speak, however, and so Mrs. Edwards kept on. 
“JT get all worn out and discouraged during the day, and when 
James comes home at night, I sometimes begin to tell him over 
my trials, when he just laughs, and tells Jenny what a comfort she is 
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to her mamma, frolics with Willie, calling him a /ine boy, dances 
baby, and makes him caper and crow, telling me all the while how 
good natured they all are!!” In the morning they are all asleep 
when he goes away, so he knows but little about them! 

‘*Oh dear! when will woman’s troubles be less?” Here the 
excited mother stopped to take breath, and looked at her friend, 
who was now knitting as calmly as if there was not a child on earth. 
Thinking Jenny very still, she looked next to where she sat her, 
when lo, she was gone. ‘Taking advantage of her mother’s 
excited talk, she had stolen softly out to join her brother. This 
did not tend to calm Mrs. E., who started immediately in pursuit. 
She found them both in the back yard, running to and fro, falling 
down, now and then by way of variety, and greatly to the detri- 
ment of white pants and aprons. Shaking Willie, and saying 
sharply, ‘‘ Look at your clothes, you careless child,” she left him, 
and took Jenny into the house, seating her upon the chair again, 
at the same time giving her three or four smart blows upon her 
cheek, saying, ‘‘ Now see if you can sit still; I’ll learn you not to 
sly off so, Miss.’’ Once more she seated herself, when baby find- 
ing all his playthings beyond his reach, and, tired, also, of sitting 
upon the floor so long, commenced crying, and she must get up 
again and take him. 

Just then Willie came in with a huge rent in his apron, his face 
red with temper and excitement, and wanted water. ‘Oh! dear, 
dear,” sighed poor Mrs. E. Aunt Brown kindly offered to get 
the water, and going into the kitchen, she not only gave him to 
drink, but bathed his face and head in the cool water, and the little 
fellow was soon at his play again, while Aunt Brown sought the 
sitting room. Jenny sat in the chair, her curly head thrown back, 
and the traces of tears upon her plump fat cheeks — fast asleep ! 
She could not sit still awake, so nature came to herrelief. ‘Taking 
her in her arms, Mrs. Brown said, ‘* Katie, where shall I lay her ?” 
Mrs. E. started from her study ; all her anger vanished at seeing Jenny 
asleep, and she quickly placed a pillow upon the sofa, and she was 
laid down. ‘The baby, too, soon followed his sister’s example, and 
was laid upon the other end of the same sofa, and Mrs. E., with a 
sigh of relief, turned to her sewing. 

Then Mrs. Brown spoke. Her large brown eyes were filled with 
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tears, her lip quivered, as she said, “ Katie, shall I tell you a story ?” 
Mrs. E. nodded assent, and she commenced: ‘ Years ago I learnt 
the lesson you must learn. I had a husband then, and three dear 
little ones. I was young, energetic, impatient, and nervous. The 
noise of my children disturbed me. I wished them to be quiet 
and thoughtful like men and women. One day, not feeling well, 
their noise disturbed me even more than usual, and I sent the two 
oldest out to play. In a little while, Jamie, my second child and 
only boy, came running in rough and boisterous, as he always was. 
He carelessly hit my arm as I sat sewing, and I pressed my needle 
deep into my finger. The pain and provocation unnerved me, and 
I raised my hand and struck him on his head a blow that sent him 
far from me, at the same time saying, with my voice choked with 
passion, ‘ Now be more careful.’ He put his hand to his head, 
burst into tears, and left the room. I was sorry I struck him; I 
did not intend to inflict so severe a blow ; my conscience smote me 
a few moments, and then the event passed from my mind. He 
played out till tea time. I had recovered my usual good spirits, 
and at the table noticed Jamie’s wit and fun as he played with his 
father. When I undressed him, I called his father’s attention to 
his looks, so rosy and healthy. He repeated his little prayer, kissed 
me, said sweetly, “ Good night, mamma,” and was soon asleep. 
About nine o’clock he woke up screaming, and I saw him sitting 
up trying to ward off some imaginary blow. His eyes were open, 
but he did not know me. I took him in my arms. His hands 
were hot and dry, his lips parched. All night we watched by his 
couch, listening to his piteous cries. ‘Don’t whip Jamie, mamma, 
do n’t whip Jamie, he is so sorry ;’ and then he would place his 
little hot hands upon his head, and cower down, as though the blow 
was coming. QO! Katie, the anguish of that night! How I prayed 
for his life. How I begged forgiveness for that thoughtless blow. 
I knew it was the first cause of his sickness, and, if he died, the 
cause of his death, and 1—1—his own mother, had dealt it. But 
reason at length returned. He had a long and tedious fever, but 
recovered. God heard my prayer, and I never struck another blow 
in the heat of passion. My simple tale is finished, Katie, and you 
can draw your own moral; but let me tell you one thing. You 
must have patience, and try again and again, before you can over- 
14 





























172 PATIENCE. 
come the difficulties of managing noisy children ; and God grant 
you may never have such a lesson as I had.” 

Katie’s tears were flowing fast, and she went to the still sleeping 
Jenny, almost fearing she should find hersick. When little Willie 
came in, tired and sleepy, she rocked him on her breast, and talked 
softly to him, while he wondered in his child-brain, “ what made 
mammarcry.” When Jenny and Willie were both quietly sleeping 
side by side in their cosy crib, Mrs. E. sat at her sewing alone. Aunt 
‘Brown had gone home, and she had time for reflection. She shud- 
dered as she thought of her own ungovernable temper, and the 
many, many angry, needless blows she had given her little ones, and 
she firmly resolved, with the help of God, to subdue that temper. 
She did it, and also learned the great secret of governing children, — 
ia “* Govern yourself first. Seldom, of ever, raise your voice in reprov- 
4 ing them. Speak earnestly, slowly, and softly, if you would have 
i} them heed you. Never raise your hand in passion. You will repent 
tt of you do.” 

In time, Katie Edwards had three as quiet, pretty children as 
any mother can boast of. Her face was always wreathed in smiles, 
her eyes brimmed over with love. Her husband heard no long, 
i} doleful tales about naughty children, and a discouraged mother. 
Their home is now a pleasant and happy one. ‘Gothou and do 
4) likewise.” 
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never wanted resources, and never will.—Burke. 





) 
' 
i| Unrry in design and perseverance, and boldness in pursuit, have 
| 
) 
: 


I HAVE lost a day; or, during this day I have done good to 
none.—The Roman Titus. 










A man who had been intoxicated at an election, said it was 
merely owing to his efferts to put down “ party spirit.” 





i) Worps are the bridge by which we go over to realities. 
) Dr. Sears. 


Distituine for ages from the alembic of the scholar’s brain. 


Prof. Shedd, 




















Tovcn us gently, Time. 
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DISCIPLINE. 


MERCIFUL is trial, 
Master firm is best ; 
Kindly hath denial 
Longings oft repressed. 
Thou art weak and wanting, 
Yet unwisely vain ; 
In the time of planting 
Boastest garnered grain. 


Ah! the bleak December! 
Hearts how desolate ! 
Hope, a fading ember, 
Dies within the grate. 
Yet the earth’s broad bosom 
’Neath the snow is warm ; 
And the future blossom 
Nestles in the storm. 


Who, the cup of healing, 
Willingly hath quaffed ? 
Yet — thy peril feeling — 
Drink the bitter draught. 
Yield the present pleasure, 
Court the present pain ; 
Joy, in bounteous measure, 
Thou shalt reap again. 


Strong the slavish passions, 
Weak the master will ; 
And the schemes it fashions 

Are unreal still. 
All the being, blindly 
Conquered by desire ; 
Disappointment kindly 
Purifies by fire. 


Come, then, holy teachers, 
Not to me severe, 
Your benignant features 
I will hence revere. 
Shape the feeble creature 
With your plastic hand ; 
Fashion human nature 


Into something grand. 
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MUSIC AT HOME AND IN SCHOOLS. 


Amon the fine arts and accomplishments which of late have 
received a great deal of our attention, is to be counted music. ‘The 
elements of music, as time, strength or weakness, elevation or de- 
pression, are so homogeneous to the human soul, that this art has 
been and will be found a most worthy companion of man. Sage 
and savage, soldiers and peace men, rich and poor, young and old, 
pay homage to music. Its application among us is almost univer- 
sal. The Christian church never has been without sacred song, 
and each country has had its national airs ; an organ is as much a 
necessity in a well furnished church as a piano-forte is in a parlor. 
The dancing-hall and the theatre would lose most of their attrac- 
tion if music were taken from them. Appropriate music can 
heighten the solemnity or joviality of any social circle, and can be 
made to express joy or sorrow, hope or fear. Its application is 
universal and variegated. 

We intend to make, first, some general and practical remarks 
about music ; then to inquire into the present state of this art, and 
close with some suggestions. 

I. We ought to make a distinction between genuine music and 
mechanical performance. The former means something, and is a 
language of emotion, which is clearly felt by the composer ; and if 
well rendered by the performer, will be understood by the listener 
in the same degree in which his taste is developed. Mechanical 
performance is produced by the motion of muscles ; it is a neces- 
sary condition of music ; its body but not its soul. Difficult pas- 
sages, consisting of scales and chords, may be rendered for hours 
with the greatest velocity and without fault; and yet not a single 
musical idea need be conveyed to the soul of the listener. On the 
other hand, the simplest air will impress itself upon the feelings of 
the performer and the listener, if there be any genuine music in it. 

Music differs essentially from painting, sculpture, or architecture. 
The former requires the sense of hearing, while the latter appeals 
to our sense of the beautiful through the eye. ‘lhe tones of the 
former are of a transient nature, and disappear while we listen to 
them ; while the works of the latter will last for years or centuries. 
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Again, we do not see visible things themselves, but only a diminu- 
tive reflection of them upon the retina of our eye, while the ear 
drinks in the very vibrations of the air which constitute the audible 
tone. Consequently, visible things develop especially our mental 
powers, and produce gradually clear conceptions, while the audible 
tones of music take hold at once of our emotions and feelings. 

There is an essential difference between music and speech. Ideas 
and emotions of any kind may be communicated to others in words, 
while music, without words, can express only emotions and feel- 
ings. The spoken or written words of a language have been 
chosen arbitrarily, without any close connection with the objects 
they represent. Speech would be the best and most effectual me- 
dium of communication, if all mankind were speaking the same 
tongue. But now we have many languages which differ essen- 
tially from each other. Music, on the other hand, is a universal 
language, consisting of the same elements, and producing the same 
effects, wherever it may be heard. Speech is superior to music, 
because it commands a wider field; but it is inferior, because its 
words and signs are not generally understood. Music expresses 
only feelings, and is therefore more limited than speech, while its 
language of tones is instantaneously felt and universally understood. 

Speech and Music may fitly be united into one, and blend hap- 
pily together in singing. Good singing of select pieces produces 
a better effect than couid be produced by instrumental music or 
by spoken words alone. Music cultivates and ennobles our feel- 
ings, while words employ mainly the intellect. Singing combines 
the good effect of both ; the mind has something to think of, while 
the soul is impressed by the music. 

Music has a very extended range. It may be produced on one 
instrument, the Organ or Pianoforte ; by many instruments of the 
same kind, for instance, string,—brass—or reed instruments, or 
by uniting most or all of them in the overture or symphony. 
Vocal music may be rendered by female or male voices, or both 
united, in solo or tutti, in the chorus or aria, recitation or chant, 
glee or psalm tune. Vocal and instrumental music is united in 
the opera, oratorio, and mass, or in the simple song which is ac- 
companied on the pianoforte, and the solemn choral sung by the 
whole congregation with the accompaniment of the full organ. 
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Almost every musical instrument, including the human voice, has 
had its masters, who, combining natural talent with long and 
earnest practice, have brought mechanical execution to a high de- 
gree of perfection, and have delighted thousands of listeners by 
their performances. 

It is our intention to limit ourselves in the subsequent remarks 
exclusively to singing and playing on the pianoforte. The reader 
will please to limit the general term music, when used, accord- 
ingly. 

II. Very naturally the question occurs: What is the present 
state of things with regard to music in our country, and especially 
in Massachusetts ? 

Boston has been called the Athens of America, and has proved 
herself worthy of that name with regard to music. Perhaps the 
majority of distinguished singing masters, during the last century, 
hailed from Boston or its vicinity. The Boston Handel and 
Haydn Society, is the oldest oratorio society in America, and one 
of the oldest and largest in the world. Instrumental and vocal 
music has always taken a high stand in this city and State. Some 
of the greatest artists have sung or performed here many times, 
and thus elevated the taste of the people and given a stimulus to 
youthful efforts. Boston was one of the first cities in this country 
which introduced singing into her Common Schools. 

It is but natural to suppose that so many advantages would draw 
out and develop the musical faculties of the young. Many of 
those American gentlemen and ladies who have been abroad to 
study music, and are now engaged in teaching, hail from the Bay 
State. But as they command a high price, their scholars are gen- 
erally taken from the richer classes of society, and their influence 
over the community at large is not so great yet as it should be. 
Another numerous class of music teachers ranks considerably lower. 
Many of them belong to the self-taught or “ practical ” men and 
women, who in a city have taken twenty-four or forty-eight lessons 
to “ finish off” their musical education ; others believe that every- 
body is able to teach what one has acquired himself, however 
imperfect these acquirements may be; and, perhaps, the large 
majority do not regard music as a “ heaven-born art,” but, to speak 
with the poet, only as a “cow which gives them milk and butter.” 
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The third class of music teachers consists of foreigners, especially 
Germans. Among them are some who are excellent performers, 
but inferior teachers; others who are superior teachers, but only 
mediate performers ; a few who combine the qualities of an artist 
with that of a teacher; and finally, a large number who possess 
neither of them in a high degree. The rudiments of music are 
taught more or less thorougly in every German School, and are 
practically applied to singing. ‘The teachers are invariably organ- 
ists and leaders in their churches, and, as such, anxious to develop 
and use any talent for vocal and instrumental music which they 
can discover in their pupils. Many a German, not a farmer, a 
laborer, or mechanic by trade, finds himself on his arrival in New 
York in more than one sense in a new world. The difference in 
weights, measures, and language, between the old and new home, 
is so great as to make the old acquirements of Germans in geogra- 
phy, astronomy, history, and arithmetic, to a great extent useless ; 
and other sciences vary in their nature or practical application so 
much from what they have learned in Germany, that years would 
be required before they could be fitted to teach in our public 
institutions. They discover, however, pretty soon, that music is 
essentially the same, and that the laws of health are very much 
disregarded. Many of them have ingenuity enough to open their 
career at once as “ professors of music,” or doctors of the healing 
art. Whether such impostors are to blame more than those 
Americans who give them employment, we do not care to answer. 

Parents are frequently not careful enough in selecting the best 
teachers of music which can be had. A slight personal acquaintance, 
an indefinite recommendation in very general terms, the very high 
or low price which is asked for instruction, and other considerations 
with a less direct bearing on teaching music, are often the sole 
reasons for engaging Mr. A. or Miss B. as teacher of music. 
Neither would be likely to obtain a credit of one hundred dollars 
on such grounds, but they do obtain engagements and are 
entrusted with the sole care of the harmonious development of the 
parents’ own offspring. Not many mothers and very few fathers 
take any pains to be present when the music lessons are given, or 
to encourage their children to learn their lessons well. Occasionally 
the teacher is asked, “‘ how the pupil is getting along,” and the 
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answer will usually be as satisfactory as parents desire. Again, 
many parents do not understand music themselves, neither have 
they ascertained previously how much talent their children possess, 
and the responsibility of laying out a proper course devolves 
exclusively upon the teacher. Another point to be considered, is 
fashion. Hundreds of costly pianofortes are placed in parlors, and 
perhaps triple that number of children are obliged to take lessons 
in music, not because the instruments are needed or the lessons 
desired, but simply because it is fashionable. All that is desired 
by these idolators of fashion, is to make a good show. ‘Thorough- 
ness and enjoyment of good music are not desired; that system 
or method is considered the best which in the shortest time 
produces the most showy results. The fact that nature punishes 
invariably any violation of her laws, is shown clearly here: 
Fashionable young ladies who have spent a considerable portion of 
their lives on the piano-stool, seldom continue to touch the keys, 
and scarcely ever try to improve after they are married. On the 
other hand, many a child with great musical talents cannot receive 
the necessary instruction on account of its parents not being 
«‘well off.” Music is not yet a public affair; it is left to private 
enterprise. This present state, however, will be changed for the 
better as soon as all begin to take an active interest in the matter. 

The price of musical instruction varies from eight dollars to 
sixty dollars per quarter. This is high, when compared with the 
salary of teachers in public schools; high for many parents who 
would like to have several children instructed. Want of means 
shortens in many cases the time of instruction, to the great 
disadvantage of the pupil, and may limit in some measure the 
purchase of good, printed music. 

Printed music, though now sold at a very low price, causes 
considerable expense. In Europe, a great deal of music is copied 
by the pupils. Good books are a great help, but they cannot 
adapt themselves to the peculiar want and the capacity of each 
single scholar. Much may be learned from them at a proper age, 
and with a careful application ; but evil habits and faults may be 
acquired before one is aware of them, or a faulty selection of exer- 
cises and pieces may be made by which the good taste is spoiled and 
much time wasted. It is but natural that among so many musical 
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publications, some are excellent for use and others very good for 
waste paper. We should reject all books as unprofitable to 
beginners, which neglect to teach the rudiments of music in a 
thorough manner, or disregard a methodical progression from the 
easy to the difficult. Most books with titles as, “The Piano 
without a Master,” are, like printed guides which promise to teach 
a language in twelve easy lessons, great» humbugs, used only by the 
uninformed and superficial. 

III. We now intend to make a few suggestions, and to point out 
some means by which essential services might be rendered to the 
cause of music and to the young. We shall speak more in general 
terms, leaving it to the kind reader to make the needed modifi- 
cations in applying them to certain cases. 

1. The elements of music and their practical application to 
singing should be taught in every public school; and such 
instruction should be given, not by separate masters, engaged 
expressly for that purpose, but by the regular teachers of the 
school. ‘This demand is supported by strong reasons, a few of 
which may be briefly stated: ‘To keep time, and get the idea of 
rythm ; to cultivate the voice so as to produce a pleasing effect by 
speaking in tones of the proper pitch and with the necessary 
variety of strength, is now approximately aimed at by every good 
teacher. Singing, speaking, and reading, consist of the same 
essential elements ; and a class of scholars which can speak or read 
together, can easily be trained in singing together. The 
application of long or short tones, high or low, loud or soft ones, is 
the same in speaking as in singing. We can think only of two 
differences. A reader or speaker enjoys the liberty of choosing a 
pitch which will suit his voice best, while the singer is obliged to 
produce just that tone which the musical composer clearly indicated 
by the notes ; to do which requires, of course, some attention and 
practice. The second difference is, that in speaking, the syllables 
are pronounced in about equal length, while in singing some 
syllables are uttered considerably slower or faster than others. The 
idea that some pupils can learn to sing and others not, is a notion 
which many have inherited from the singing masters of the olden 
time, who unconsciously shifted the natural consequences of their 
own shortcomings upon the supposed inability of their pupils. 
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There is as great a variety in the degrees of talent for music as 
there is for mathematics, drawing, and other branches; but a 
total deficiency of musical talent does not exist among children 
with sound senses and a sound mind. Our schools will be 
deprived of a great stimulus, and will neglect the proper training 
of some very essential faculties of man, as long as singing is 
regarded as inferior to arithmetic, reading, or writing. Singing, 
generally introduced, would enliven our social circles, cheer up the 
. heart of the mourner, and make our houses of worship overflow 
with musical harmonies, while now the choirs consist of but a few 
) persons, or even of hired quartettes, who sing the praise of the 
a Lord in the name of a silent congregation. 
Hy 2. Under existing circumstances, pupils who take lessons in 
7 music have a moral right to ask for such instruction as is suited 
Bai best to the peculiar wants of every single scholar. Every science 
L Ei, or art rests on some general laws or principles, the understanding 
‘ and practical application of which is a necessary condition of 
| progress and success. Music has also its rudiments. It rests on 
ie the laws of acoustics. It contains a great amount of nourishment 
ae for the intellect, gives a great deal of strength to the acting 
| Ne muscles of the throat or the fingers, and the future success, with ha 
tq the satisfaction derived therefrom, are in strict proportion to the 
i Mi degree of thoroughness with which the elementary rudiments were 
LB understood and practically applied. All who study music should, 
Ph therefore, learn thoroughly its rudiments, of which we will only 
: | 
; 
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qe mention the various ways in which tones may be produced, a good 

Buy position of the body, difference between melody and harmony, 
| | musical notation, all the scales, including their relations and the 
| reasons for executing them in certain ways, the triads and septi- 
rt menchords with their positions and inversions, cadenses, the 
ia training of the ear in distinguishing tones, and the early cultivation 
iW of taste. The designs or motives of pieces should be understood, 
. 





and also to some extent their combinations into sections, phrases, 
and periods, Given melodies should be properly accompanied. 
a The explanation and practical application of these rudiments 
| 1 should go hand in hand with the practice of appropriate pieces till 
| they are learned well. The present prevailing method of teaching 
i) if music is dry and monotonous to the teacher and exceedingly 
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tedious to the scholar, who by that method is converted into a 
mere playing machine, by means of which printed music is changed 
into audible tones. ‘The instructive elementary method and course 
which we advocate, will employ the intellect as well as the 
muscles, will develop the taste and increase mechanical skill, will 
draw out the perceptive and constructive faculties of the soul, will 
exert a beneficial influence over body and mind, and will awaken 
in the pupil an interest in music which will last and assist him to 
overcome mechanical difficulties. Such results are not the fancies 
of an excited imagination, but the undeniable experience of many 
a good teacher and many a scholar who happened to fall into the 
hands of a good instructor. 

3. The first two or three, or perhaps more, quarters of lessons 
on the pianoforte need not necessarily be given, and the rudiments 
of music taught to single scholars, as such is now almost invariably 
the case. On the contrary, small classes from two to four pupils 
can be instructed together to great advantage. ‘To explain a 
certain topic to four pupils requires but little more time than is 
needed for explaining the same topic to one scholar. The inter- 
course between the teacher and a single scholar is not likely to be 
so animated as that of the teacher with a small class; and, 
therefore, errors of conception will easier be detected and corrected 
in the latter than in the former case. Again, playing on the 
pianoforte does not develop a “musical ear” so surely and 
accurately as playing on the violin, flute, and brass instruments, or 
as singing. ‘Ihe good intonation of the pianoforte is secured by 
the tuner, not by the player, and the latter has no control over the 
strings except by touching the keys. A dull musical scholar may 
be taught to strike certain keys with certain fingers at a certain 
time, but nobody can learn to sing or to play on the other 
instruments before mentioned, without some cultivation of the ear. 
Such cultivation can be effected by instructing several pupils in a 
class on the pianoforte, and requesting some to listen and 
distinguish while others are playing. Finally, such teaching in 
classes would enable parents to secure a good instruction for their 
children on very reasonable terms, provided they would unite for 
such purpose ; and scholars with but little musical talent would not 
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be so likely to go on in taking lessons when their deficiency is 
found out. 

We will conclude this article with a few more miscellaneous 
suggestions, each of which would bear considerable enlargement. 
Select good and classical compositions of lasting value, in prefer- 
ence to that vast amount of silly trash which is now so much in 
vogue, and which cannot stand the wear and tear of time. What- 
ever you learn, learn well. Not the amount, but the use and en- 
joyment of our possessions can make us feel rich. Cultivate your 
memory. ‘The finest musical compositions are gems worthy of 
being remembered, and of ‘being performed by heart. It is well 
for a beginner to choose one direct route, and pursue it steadily ; 
but every more advanced player ought to make himself acquainted 
to some extent with the different branches of pianoforte music. 
Sonates, operatic music, the accompaniment of the human voice, 
and music for the church and the dancing-hall, are more or less 
connected, and supply different wants of the human nature. 

CHAS. A. 





Tue Krinper-Garren 1n Lonpon. A lecture on “ The Pro- 
gress of Education, and the Kinder-Garten System as the basis of 
a National Education,” was delivered by Madame and Herr Johan- 
nes Ronge, at St. Martin’s Hall, Longacre. Interesting explana- 
tions were given of the Kinder-Garten (Children’s Garden ) 
system of education; and the musical and gymnastic exercises 
adopted in the Kinder-Garten were practically illustrated by the 
children. ‘The second part of the lecture was devoted to an expla- 
nation of the Association System of Education, being a continua- 
tion of the Kinder-Garten. The lecture was favorably received 
by a select audience. The Kinder-Garten at 32 Tavistock Place, 
Tavistock Square, London, was established in May, 1854, as a 
continuation of the first English Kinder-Garten, founded by Mr. 
and Mrs. Ronge, at Hampstead, in 1851; and in 1855 the com- 
mittee who acted with the founders were enabled to establish a 
school in connection with the Kinder-Garten, thus developing the 
system. ‘There was also arranged in the same year a class for 
teachers to be instructed in this new system of education. The 
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introduction of these schools and of the new system expounded in 
a work, “ Practical Guide to the English Kinder-Garten,” by Mr. 
and Mrs. Ronge, had naturally to contend with many difficulties ; 
but the exertions of the founders have at last met with considerable 
success. There are now in all parts of England Kinder-Gartens 
existing, and the books and apparatus have been ordered for the 
most distant colonies. ‘The Government committee have put the 
work upon the list of books they recommend to their teachers, and 
the apparatus has been ordered for the Royal nursery from the 
above establishment. About fifty teachers, nurses, and ladies have 
been instructed in this system by Mr. and Mrs. Ronge. 





NeitHer Scnvors nor Newspapers. Sir William Berkeley, 
one of the early governors of Virginia, in 1671 wrote to King 
Charles II.: “I thank God that there are no free schools nor 
printing-presses here, and I trust there will not be this hundred 
years ; for learning breeds up heresies, and sects, and all abomin- 
ations. God save us from both.” 





Mathematical. 


5 5 


Qurstion 6. *Solve by quadratics, Ma—z 4+ Ya+z=b. 


Seconp SoLvution or No. 1. 


The distances travelled during the eleven half days constitute an arithmetical 
series, of which, let x = first term, y= common diff. Then z, r+ y, x +- 2y, 
-++)Z-+ 10y will represent the series. The sum of first and second terms will be 
the distance travelled the first day; and the sum of the third and fourth terms, the 
distance travelled second day; or, 2x -+ y= 3, and 2r-+ 5y=6, r= 1}, 
y = i, and r +- 10y 8§ Ans. 

Wheeling, Va. 8. G. 8. 

Solved, also, by F. B., Shelburne, Mass. 


The object of the proposer of No. 1 was to show that a distinction must be made 
between a fractional term and a fraction of a term in an arithmetical progression. 
Solutions of No, 2, by C. H, A. and E. H., Pa., acknowledged. In the solution 


* What G. B. V. intended question 13, Vol. 1858, to be. 
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F 
of No. 2 given in the April No. of the Teacher, He should have been “= 7 ; 


it is obvious that the greatest number of integral parts is 9. In the March No., 
p. 111, 12th line, for “at B,” read “at C”; which errors are chargeable to the 
Math. Ed. 

Want 1. — Class-work for teaching the Decimal System. 








Want 2. — Class-work for teaching Addition. 

Want 3. — Class-work for teaching Subtraction. 4 
Want 4. — Class-work for teaching Multiplication. @ 
Want 5. — Class-work for teaching Division. x 
These wants are of the most urgent nature. E. H. ES 


EXTRACTION OF THE SQUARE ROOT. 


What is the square of a number? The product obtained by multiplying a 
number by itself. The square root ofa number? That number which multiplied Pt 
by itself will produce the given number. What is the process of finding that num- - 
ber called? Extracting the square root. The next, you may go to the boards ; 
the rest may take their slates, and express, as I give the numbers, the squares 

















of , f= cee } Let us examine these columns of figures 
“ 2... ? = 4. | very attentively. What place do units of 
“ 3,.. r= 9. | ‘the Ist order occupy? The Ist place. Of 
ee = 16. | the 2dorder? The 2d place. Of the 3d 
“ §,.- r= 25. | order? The 3d place. Of the nth order ? 
e é6,.. ? = 36. | The nth place. What do you call the num- 
“ , =o 49 bers from 1 to 9, inclusive? Units of the 
“ 8,.. r= 64. > lstorder? What is the smallest number 
* 0,... —— 81. | of units of any order? One. The greatest 
°* MBM. W= 100. | number? Nine. Why is nine the greatest 
*.* Gh... WO= 8100. | number of units, properly speaking, of any 
« 100,... 100° 10000. | oneorder? Because ten units of any order 
« 900,... 9007 810000. | make one unit of the next higher order; and 
«* 1000,...10007 == 1000000. | any number greater than ten would make 
“ 9000,. . .9000° = 81000000. } one or more units of a higher order. 


Look at the squares of the simple units, or units of the Ist order. How many 
places do they each occupy? Some one, the rest two. How many places, then, 
may the square of any number of units of the first order occupy ? One or two, Which 
places? The Ist, or the Ist and 2d. Now look at squares of the units of the 
2d order. How many places do they occupy? Just the same number, of course, 
—one or two. Which places do they occupy? The 3d, or the 3d and 4th. 
How many places does the square of any number of units of the 2d order leave 
unoccupied? Two. Always? Yes, sir. How do you know? Because the 
squares of any number of units of the 2d order must give units of the 3d, or 3d 
and 4th orders. Very well. Now examine the units of the 3d order. How 
many places does the square of any number of units of the 3d order oceupy? One 
or two, of course, as before. Why do you say—of course? Because there are 
the same number of units of any order as of the Ist; and the square of any num- 
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ber of simple units may occupy one or two places. How many places does the 
square of any number of digits of the 3d order leave unoccupied? Four. How 
many places does the square of any number of units of the 4th order leave unoccu- 
pied? Six. How many places does the square of any number of units of the Ist 
order leave unoccupied? None. Of the 2d order? Two. Of the 8d order? 
Four. Of the 4thorder? Six. What might you infer of units of the 5th order? 
That their square would leave eight places unoccupied. Of the 6th? Ten. Of 
any order? ‘Two more than the square of the units of the next lower order. Let 
us see if we can show that this must be so, Let a= any number of units of any 
order; then, what will a X 10 represent? Any number of units of the next 
higher order. Now square both, and you have what ? 


(a)* = a? 
and (a X 10)* =a’ X 100. 


Now, whatever number a’ may represent, a? X 100 must leave two more places 
unoccupied than a*. Can you tell me why? Because, to multiply by 100, we 
simply annex two zeros. What does a’ represent? The square of any number of 
units of any order. And a* X 100? The square of any number of units of the 
next higher order. What, then, have you shown? Tvhat the square of any num- 
ber of units of any order leaves two more places unoccupied than the square of the 
units of the next lower order. Before attempting to extract the square root of a 
number, we must examine very closely the process of squaring anumber. What 
we are going to do now is mainly addressed to the eye, and you must give it a very 
close inspection. 


3 2 ) Write 35 on your slates as I write it on 
os the board, and multiply it by 35, that is 
5 


square it, — writing the partial products in 
05 — sq. of units of let order. full, and labelling them as we proceed. First, 
150 = units of 2d order by Ist. then, what do we say? 5 times 5 = 25. 
“60 « _ a > Write it down. What shall we call it? 
900 = sq. of units of 2d order. The square of the units of Ist order. What 
cliche next? 65 times 3 = 15 units of 2d order = 
1225 = sq. of 2d order +- twice 150. What shall we call it? Units of 2d 
2d order by 1st +- sq. order by Ist. Next step? 3 times 5 = 15 

1st order. ) units of 2d order 150. What shall we 


label it? Units of Ist order by 2d. Very well, that is true; but are not the same 
numbers multiplied together, as in the preceding case? Theyare. Then, for con- 
venience, we will call this, also, units of 2d order by Ist, and both = 300, 1. e. 
twice the units of 2d order by Ist, as you readily see must always be the case. 
Lastly ? 3 times 3 = 9 units of 3d order = 900. Label? Square of units of 
2d order. Adding, we have 1225; what, then, is the whole square composed of ? 
The square of the units of the 2d order +- twice the units of the 2d order by units 
of Ist order +- the square of the units of the Ist order. Must the square of any 
number, of two places, always consist of these three parts? It must. Why? 
Because we always multiply, in fact, as we have done in this case, so that the process 
would be the same, whatever units stood instead of and 5. Let us examine this 
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a little more carefully. What is by far the largest part of thissquare? The square 
of the units of 2d order, 900. Must the square of the units of the 2d order always 
be the largest of the three parts? It must. If you try 15, 16, 17, 18, or 19, you 
will find that it is not true of those numbers, but it is of all others, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, and when the units of the 2d order are more than one. What is the principal 
part of the rest of the whole square? ‘Twice the 2d order by the Ist. 


24 Ist 


35 6 ; Take any number of three places, suppose 

21 st 356. Write it as I have, calling 6, units of 

35 6 1st order, and 35, units of 2d order, (Square 

36 ac : it carefully, as before). What makes the 
= sq. of Ist order. 

2100 greatest part of this square? The square of 

91004 = wiee 2d by Istorder. { the units of 2d order. Next largest part ? 
122500 = sq. of 2d order. Twice 2d by Ist order. So, if you consider 
any number made up of units of the Ist and 2d 
126736 ==sq. of 2d--twice 2d | orders only, of what will its square consist ? 

by Ist +- sq. of Ist. ) The square of the units of 2d order -+- twice 
units of 2d order by Ist +- the square of units of Ist order. What units make the 
largest part of any number composed of several orders of units? The units of the 
highest order. The next largest part? The units of the next lower order. If, 
then, you take the units of the two highest orders of any number, you will have by 
far the largest part of the number, will you not? We should, And the square of 
them? Would be the largest part of the square of the number. 

Look at the Ist case. Suppose 3 and 5, instead of being units of the 2d and Ist 
order, occupied the places of the units of the highest order, and of the nert lower 
order in any number of several places, they would represent by far the largest part 
of the number, would they not? They would. And their square? By far the 
largest part of the square of the whole number. Of what, then, is the square of a 
number principally composed? T'he square of units of highest order +- twice 
highest by next lower order 4- square of next lower order. 

Extract the square root of 2207124, and explain the process, first taking away 
the square of the units of the two highest orders, as if they were the whole root. 


Square. Root. | 





Separate the figures, two and two, by accents, com- 
22/07/12'04 ( 4698 mencing at the right hand. Why? In order to find 
16 the upits of the highest order in the root. Why do 

86) 607 you begin at the right hand? The square of 1st order 
) 607 ; : 

516 leaves no place unoccupied, the square of 2d order units 
is found above the Ist two places, the square of the 

929) 9112 units of 3d order above the next two, of the 4th order 

8361 above the next two, of the 5th above the next two; but 
— as there are no more places there can be but four or- 

9388) htt ders in the root. The square of the 4th order units 

must be found in the 22, the greatest square in which 





/. 
is 16, root 4; place the 4 in the root, and take its square from 22, leaving 6. 
But why do you begin at the right hand to accent? Because it enables me to find 
the units of the highest order in the root more readily. Is it necessary to accent ? 
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It is not; do it for convenience. Goon. Bring down the next two figures, and 
we have 607 units of 5th order. Why not bring down all the rest? We could, 
but it is not necessary. Why not? Because we wish to find the units of the next 
lower order in the root, and their square must be found above the 4th place. 
Double the units (4) already found. Why? The rem. (607) is made up 
principally of twice the units of the’4th by the 3d order; so, if we divide 60 by 
twice the units of the 4th, we shall find the units of the third order exactly or 
nearly; here it is contained 7 times, but that would be too many, and we try 6, 
which is correct. Why do you reject the 7, and divide only the 60? Because 
the product of fourth and third order units can give only 6th, or 6th and 7th order 
units. Place the 6 in the root, and at the right of the 8. Why? For conve- 
nience, What convenience? We must take away twice the units of the highest 
order by the next lower -+- the square of the next lower, and we could multiply 
80 by 6, and then 6 by 6, or 8 being units of the 4th, and 6 of the 3d order, we 
can place them together and multiply them. Subtract, and there remains 91, 
—bring down the next two figures to find the units of the next lower order. 
Double the last figure. Why? We may consider the two figures already found 
as so many units of the highest order; double them as before; but if we double the 
6, carrying one to 8, making 92, it is equivalent to doubling both units of the root: 
then dividing as before, we find the next figure in the root is 9; and so on for the 


next. E. H, 


Nore. It is better to find a root consisting only of two figures, for the first 
example. 





An ENGLISHMAN’s IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA.—The Right. Hon, Edward 
Ellice, M. P., who is on a visit to the United States and Canada, partly for pleasure 
and partly on the business of the Hudson’s Bay Company, writes as follows of his 
impressions : 

“ After my first visit to New York, I went over a rather circuitous route to Boston. 
The journey gave me the opportunity of seeing New England —with which I 
was more than gratified, in every sense. ‘The prosperity of the towns, the general 
appearance of ease and wealth, the magnificence of the houses, a general appear- 
ance of aristocracy —in whatever sense one interprets that word —the absence of 
poor and poverty. I should say it was the most perfect state of society for the 
whole community. The prevailing moral and religious feeling, and influence, 
banishes their bad subjects to the West, and prevents their infliction by the same 
worthies vomited by the emigration of the old World. This is only a picture of 
New England, not of America; for you have only to go to New York to see the 
contrast. Their sea places and the bays of Boston are beautiful. I went on to 
Newport, in Rhode Island,—the great resort of all the wealth throughout the 
Union, in search of the sea air and bathing, thence to Saratoga—-the Rhine, the 
Spa, and Carslbad for those in search of mineral waters. The congregation, of 
what I think good society, at these places was enormous; one hotel at Saratoga, 
containing 1,200 guests — all provided for, as I can personally witness from having 
been one of them, with abundance, order, and cleanliness. I found many old 
friends, — made some new ones; but, of course, had not much time to spend at 
any of these Babylons of American Society. Of course, if one was so disposed, 
one could find subjects for sarcasm and criticism in all one saw; but where can 
one not do this? But, on the whole, I never saw (certainly not at home) so many 
people enjoying what I should call the social advantages, as well as everywhere 
displaying the good manners and habits of civilized society.” 
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Resident Editor's Department. 





WE take this opportunity to state that Mr. Goldthwait, although having his 
name on our pages as the special editor for this month, has been prevented from 
acting as such, “ Morning Thoughts,” “ A Serious Thought for the Boston Teach- 
ers,” and “Clear Conceptions of our Work,” were written by Mr. G. for these 
pages, but by mistake appeared in the April number, instead of some articles sent 
by Mr. Eaton. While the April number was in press, all the articles which were 
left over were sent by express to Mr. G, for his acceptance or rejection. Until the 
middle of April, Mr. G, was waiting for the reception of these articles, as anxiously 
as we were for their return. Having heard from Mr. G. of their non-arrival, we 
inquired for them at the express office, and learned they were probably lying at 
Springfield, there being no express from there to Longmeadow. We have sent 
for them, and hope to receive them in time for publication in this number; if not, 
we hope neither Mr. G. nor the readers will judge us too critically in our selection- 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


Tae MippLesex County TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION held the semi-annual meeting 
on April 8th and 9th, at Newton Corner. The attendance was large, consisting main- 
ly of ladies; the lectures were highly instructive, and the discussions animated and 
practical. Hymns or glees, well chosen for the occasion, were sung at every ses- 
sion by all who liked to join; and weare glad to learn that such social singing forms 
a standing feature of the meeting of this Association. The President, Mr. Wm. A. 
Stone of Woburn, requested that all members should abstain from whispering 
while lectures were given or speeches made, and this request was cheerfully com- 
plied with during the entire session. The discussion on “ Recitation” was highly 
instructive. Mr. C. C. Chase of Lowell, argued the qualities of a good teacher as 
to Recitations, to be, 1st, the power of inspiring pupils with earnestness and zeal 
in their studies; 2nd, the ability to appreciate the wants and conditions of a young 
mind; 3rd, the ability of inducing independent thought and self-reliance on the 
part of the pupil; 4th, the power of securing correct and logical answers to ques- 
tions, answers which we would not be ashamed of if they were in print as the lan- 
guage of ourselves. Mr. E. P. Stone of Woburn, read an essay on the same 
subject, which contained sound truth and fruitful suggestions, uttered and illustrated 
in a very original and impressive way. The true aim of recitation, he said, should 
be to develop thought. Curiosity and the desire to communicate always go 
together. Mere infusion does not create power; mental exertion is to the mind 
what digestion is to the body. With us, scholars are too much passive, most of 
the work is done by the teacher and the books; the latter going even so far as to 
put the questions and point out the answers. Mr. D. B. Hager of Jamaica 
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Plain, delivered a lecture on the cultivation of the reasoning powers. He showed, 
first, that reasoning, to be effective, requires a knowledge of appropriate facts, a 
proper selection of facts, their arrangement and classification, their retention in a 
fixed order, and their conclusions, He then pointed out how these points could be 
brought to bear on practical teaching. A topical system of thinking is preferable 
to our prevailing page-system of teaching. School books are good for reference, 
but should never be used as labor-saving machines. Printed questions suggest too 
much the answer, and disconnect or dislocate things which belong together. Oral 
questions are a catechetical suction pump which may perplex an empty mind to the 
extreme. ‘This lecture proved by no means so dry as the lecturer himself anticipa- 
ted; on the contrary, the audience declared it good and very interesting. Geo. B. 
Emerson, Esq. of Boston, delivered an address on “Thoroughness,” which was 
instructive and impressive, but which could not be distinctly heard by many who 
were sitting at a great distance from the speaker. 

The claims of the “ Massachusetts Teacher” were presented by several speakers. 
An extract from the subscription list showed that in the county there were thirteen 
towns with no subscribers, ten with one each, ten with two each, fifteen where 
from three to nine copies are taken, and six with more than ten subscribers each. 
Twenty-six new subscribers for this Journal were obtained. 

The discussion on “ Miscellaneous Exercises in Primary Schools” was highly 
animated, interesting, and instructive. Mr. Valentine of Marblehead spoke very 
feelingly as a a delegate from the Essex County Teachers’ Association. 

The officers chosen for the next term are: 

President — John Jameson of Somerville. 


Vice-Presidents — B, W. Roberts of Cambridge, V. H. Deane of Newton, Joseph 
Noyes of Malden, J. B. Morse of Charlestown, Samuel Bement of Lowell, Charles 
Hammond of Groton. 


Executive Committee—A. C. Smith of Cambridgeport, Rufus Sawyer of 
Medford, H. H. Babcock of Newton, O. S. Knapp of Somerville, W. A. Stone of 
Woburn. 


Secretary and Treasurer — Edward Stickney of Melrose. 


Mr. E. P. Bates of West Cambridge, then offered the following resolution. It 
was requested that all who were favorable to the resolution, whether members or 
citizens, would rise. Adopted unanimously. 


Whereas, A free Commonwealth cannot long exist without a Free Public 
School system, sustained and controlled by legislative enactments; and 


Whereas, The Bible is the corner stone upon which our Public School system is 
founded ; . 


Therefore, Resolved, That it is the duty of all the citizens and teachers of this 
free Commonwealth of Massachusetts, to resist to the utmost any efforts to prevent 
the regular use of the Sacred Scriptures in our Common Schools. 


After passing the usual votes of thanks, the proceedings of the Association were 
brought to a close. 


Essex County Teacuers’ AssociATIon.—This Association is the oldest of this 
kind in the Commonwealth, if not upon the continent. A list of the founders, 
who took the initiative in a work of such importance to the cause of Education, in 
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Master Dodge’s calligraphy, lay upon a table on the platform, at the recent 
meeting at Andover. We are happy to see that the Association, in its now vener- 
able age, is giving no signs of approaching decrepitude. The meeting held on 
Friday and Saturday of last week is believed to have been more numerously 
attended than any previous meeting. The Treasurer gave out no fewer than four 
hundred return tickets for the free passage of members over the railroads. To 
obtain the full attendance, we must add to this number that of the teachers from 
the vicinity, who needed no such tickets. The interest and value of the exercises 
corresponded to the fullness of attendance. They had one excellent feature, that 
of being more than usually practical in their character. 


The meeting was called to order by the President, Mr. Todd of Newburyport, 
at 104 o’clock, Friday morning. Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Oliphant of 
Andover. Mr. Crosby of Salem, the delegate to the last*meeting of the Middlesex 
County Teachers’ Association, then made his report, and proposed the appointment 
of a delegate to the meeting of this Association then in session at Newton Corner. 
Mr. Valentine of Salem, was subsequently chosen delegate. At 11 o’clock, Mr. 
Eaton of Andover, read an excellent paper on modes of teaching Arithmetic, 
speaking of Arithmetic as a means of mental culture, of the proper use of terms 
and numerical expressions, of the use and abuse of rules, of the essential identity 
of proportion and analysis, of the importance of diminishing, as much as possible, 
the mechanical labor of computation, etc., and happily illustrating his points by 
examples upon the blackboard. 


In the afternoon, Rev. Mr. Northrop of Saxonville, delivered a lecture, rich in 
thought and illustration, upon the Bible as an educator. He treated of this price- 
less book as an educator of the conscience, of the affections, of the will, of the taste, of 
the imagination, etc. A valuable paper was then read by Mr. Batchelder of 
Salem, upon the best methods of teaching children to read. He presented in an 
interesting manner the philosophy of the infant mind, and deduced from this, 
important practical rules for the teacher. He recommended that, instead of com- 
mencing with the names of the letters, the child should first be taught a few sim- 
ple words, the names of familiar objects, and that then he should be taught directly 
the powers of the letters. 

The lecture for the evening was an able discourse by Rev. Mr. McCollom of 
Bradford, upon the Uses and Proper Methods of Studying History. He exposed 
the wrong methods that are so prevalent in this study, and spoke especially upon 
the importance of teaching history, not as a series of unconnected facts, but as a 
great drama, every part bound to the rest by laws of cause and effect, and the 
whole sublimely moving onward to the accomplishment of the noblest results. 
The key to the proper study of History, is the full recognition of “God in History.” 
After the lecture there was a very pleasant gathering at the house of Dr. Taylor, 
the Principal of Phillips Academy, who also contributed very much, by his explan- 
tions, to the interest and instructiveness of a visit which was paid, the next morn- 
ing, to the Chapel, Library, Cabinet, and Museum of the Theological Seminary. 


Saturday forenoon was chiefly devoted to the discussion of the subject of 
“School Examinations, and the Proper Methods of Conducting them,”—Gen. 
Oliver of Lawrence, taking the lead in the discussion, and, we need not say, ina 
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very able, interesting, anecdotal, and witty manner. Others who contributed to 
the interest of the meeting by the part which they took in the discussion of this 
and of the other subjects which were brought before the Association, were Father 
Greenleaf of Bradford, Messrs. Batchelder of Salem, Eaton and Sanborn of Andover, 
Grover and Walton of Lawrence, Reed of Newburyport, Walker of Boston, etc. 

Having passed the common resolutions of thanks, the session was closed at noon, 
with singing Old Hundredth. 





INTELLIGENCE. 


LEGISLATION IN MASSACHUSETTS IN FAVOR OF PoPULAR FDUCATION. — 
Our Legislature which closed its session early last month, has left a good record 
of its action in behalf of the educational interests of the State. Several judicious 
and much needed modifications of existing laws have been made, and other mea- 
sures have been initiated which, if prudently managed and carried out in the spirit 
with which they have been commenced, will be greatly promotive of progress in 
the cause of education, and will also redound to the honor and credit of the Com- 
monwealth, and of those legislators and friends of sound learning by whose wisdom 
they were conceived and put in operation. 

Our own Journal and the State Association, have received a continuation of the 
patronage which they have for several years enjoyed, and which has also been ex- 
tended to other educational institutions. The pay of School Committees for their 
services has been increased from one dollar to a dollar and a half per day, with 
such additional compensation as towns may vote. This is right. Committees 


should receive a compensation sufficient to induce them to attend to their duties, ” 


without feeling that every day or hour spent in the school-room, subjects them to 
a pecuniary loss, by taking them from their usual avocations where the pay, in a 
great majority of cases, would be much greater. After the first of July next, the 
duty of employing teachers, devolves upon the Superintending Committees in 
towns where the Jistrict system has not already been abolished. This will prevent 
the favoritism which is often shown in small districts, and the local prejudices whose 
influence is so baneful. The management of the schools is a town affair, and 
ought to be exercised as such, and not delegated to small geographical sections. 
As an extension of the same policy an act was passed near the close of the session, 
the effect of which is to abolish, prospectively, the district system altogether. 

Another important aet renders it obligatory, not optional, upon small towns to 
support schools for a longer time each year than they have hitherto been obliged 
to. This is a sure sign of progress. 

The Reports of the School Committees in all the towns of the Commonwea:th, 
are hereafter to he printed of a uniform size. This will enable the Secretary of 
the Board of Education, as well as the several committees, to have them bound for 
preservation, After a few generations shall have passed away, such a record, easy 


of access, will afford the historian means for tracing the progress of education . 


which he would be able to find nowhere else. These Reports are a kind of annual 
daguerreotype of popular sentiment upon this, one of their most vital interests. 
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The crowning measure of the session in behalf of education, is the act giving aid 
to several of the educational institutions of the State, to increase the School Fund, 
and to co-operate with and assist Prof. Agassiz in founding a Museum of Natural 
History. 

The last named clause of the act initiates a project truly stupendous. If properly 
carried out, it will place America, as well as the Old Bay State, in the first rank of 
nations, as patrons of the Natural Sciences. It is highly complimentary to the 
distinguished Naturalist who has adopted our country as his home, and who brought 
the subject before the legislature; and it is equally creditable to that legislature 
which so cordially endorsed the measure, and to our people who so generally 
approved their actions. 


M. Turers, the French Minister, relates the following anecdote : 


“In the course of one of his journeys, he stopped one evening at the little town 
of Luxemburg. The burgomaster came forth to do him honor, and, by way of 
complimenting him, mentioned that an aged man,a Marseillese, had performed 
the functions of schoolmaster in the town for above twenty years. Thiers asked 
the name of the old man, and was answered, Margas. The ex-minister desired to 
be introduced to him, when the following dialogue ensued, Thiers commencing : 
‘Do you know me?’ ‘No, sir.’ ‘ You don’t remember little Adolphe Thiers, one 
of your scholars at Marseilles!’ ‘ Wait, wait—yes, I do recollect such a name; a 
sly little monkey, who used to play such pranks.’ ‘Just so.’ ‘Ah, is it you? I 
am very glad to see you. Have you succeeded? Have you made your fortune ?’ 
‘ Sufficiently so, I thank you.’ ‘So much the better. I am an old man, well 
nigh worn out. I cannot return to my country; but when you go to Marseilles, 
make my compliments to all who know me.’ Thiers promised the old man he 
would do so, and then inquired in a homely way, how he was getting on. ‘ Not 
very fast; scholars are rare.’ Thiers slipped a few pieces of gold into his hand and 
was about to retire, when Margas said, ‘Pardon my curiosity; I should like to 
know what you have been doing. Are you notary, banker, merchant?’ ‘I have 
retired from business, but have been Minister.’ ‘Protestant?’ cried the old man. 
‘ And such is glory,’ said Adolphe Thiers, when he had terminated his anecdote.” 


COLERIDGE classifies readers as follows: “1, Sponges, who absorb all they read, 
and return it nearly in the same state, only a little dirtied. 2. Sand-glasses, who 
retain nothing, and are content to get through a book for the sake of getting 
through the time. 3. Strain bags, who retain merely the dregs of what they read. 
4 Moral diamonds, equally rare and profitable, who profit by what they read, and 
enable others to profit by it also,” 


OpsoLETE Worps.—Professor George P. Marsh stated, in a lecture delivered 
recently, before the New York Historical Society, that out of the less than six 
thousand words in the English Bible, not two hundred had become obsolete; of 
the fifteen thousand employed by Shakspeare, not more than five or six hundred 
had change d their meaning; and of the eight thousand in Milton’s poetical works, 
scarcely a hundred were less familiar than when he used them. Yet many words 
in his prose works, and in other writers of his day, had been laid aside. Many 
words had come into the language, and some passed into disuse. The art of 
archery had introduced many terms into the language, as well as such surnames as 
Bowyer, Archer, Fletcher. Five hundred words connected with flax and wool 
manufacture, had been superseded, and cotton and woolen factories had deprived 
us of five per cent. of our household words, 

Translators of books had found it necessary to introduce terms of which they 
could not express the meaning in English. Qther words had suddenly started into 
use. Coincidence was introduced by the circumstance of the death of Adams and 
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Jefferson on the semi-centennial anniversary of the National Independence. Out- 
siders came into use from the occurrences at the National Convention which nom- 
inated Franklin Pierce. Immigrant had been coined in this country to meet a 
necessity. Come-outer had not been adopted, but probably will be. We are 
acquiring a strong liking for French terminations; we discourage home manufac- 
ture of words, and encourage importation. But there will be areaction. The fluc- 
tuations of our language are in the Romanic portion; and but few in the Anglo- 
Saxon. In periodical literature he had found many words and phrases not in any 
dictionary — such as photographic engraving, prospecting for gold, go-ahead people, 
speaking terms, rendition of a piece of music, concertizing in the West, handsomely 


put on man, solidarity of the peoples. Most of these terms are bad, and will be 


ephemeral; but some of them will yet find a place in dictionaries. 


HYMN OF THE MARSEILLAISE.—The Marseillaise was inspired by genius, patriot- 
ism, youth, beauty, and champaigne. Rouget de I’Isle was an officer of the garri- 
son at Strasburg, and a native of Mount Jura. He was an unknown poet and 
composer. He had a peasant friend named Dietrick, whose wife and daughter 
were the only critics and admirers of the soldier poet’s song. One night he was 
at supper with his friend’s family, and they had only coarse bread and slices of 
ham. Dietrick, looking sorrowfully at de l’Isle, said, “ Plenty is not our feast, but 
we have the courage of a soldier’s heart; I have still one bottle left in the cellar — 
bring it, my daughter, and let us drink to liberty and our country!” 

The young girl brought the bottle; it was soon exhausted, and de |'Isle went 
staggering to bed. He could not sleep for the cold, but his heart was warm and 
full of the beating of genius and patriotism. He took a small clavichord and tried 
to compose a song: sometimes the words were composed first — sometimes the air. 
Directly he fell asleep over the instrument, and, waking at daylight, wrote down 
what he had conceived in the delirium of the night. Then he waked the family, 
and sang his production: at firstthe woman turned pale, then wept, then burst 
forth in a cry ofenthusiasm. It was the song of the nation and of terror. 

Two months afterwards, Dietrick went to the scaffold listening to the self-same 
music, composed under his own roof and under the inspirations of his last bottle of 
wine. ‘The people sang it everywhere; it flew from city to city, to every public 
orchestra. Marseilles adopted the song at the opening and close of its clubs, — 
hence the name, “ Hymn of the Marseillaise.” Then it sped all over France. They 
sung it in their houses, in public assemblies, and in the stormy street convocation. 
De |'Isle’s mother heard it, and said to her son," What is this revolutionary hymn, 
sung by bands of brigands, and with which your name is mingled?” Del’Isle 
heard it, and shuddered as it sounded through the streets of Paris, rang from the 
Alpine passes, while he, a royalist, fled from the infuriated people, frenzied by his 
own words. France was a great amphitheatre of anarchy and blood, and de I'Isle’s 
song was the battle cry. 


“THe SaALartes OF Musical Artists. —The French papers give some curious 
statistics in regard to the salaries paid to great musical artists. We learn that 
Malibran received in London, for every performance at Drury Lane, $750. 
Lablache, for singing twice, $750, and for a single lesson to Queen Victoria, $200. 
At a soiree in London, Grisi received $1,200. Paganini charged $400 a lesson. 
Hummel left a fortune of $25,000, and twenty-six diamond rings, thirty-four’ snuff 
boxes, and one hundred and fourteen watches, which had been presented to him at 
various times. 

In modern days, musicians are quite as extravagantly paid. Alboni and Mario 
get $400 every night they sing. ‘Tamberlik, every time he sings a certain high 
note, demands $500. Madame Gazzaniga was paid $500 a night, recently, at 
Philadelphia. Herz and Thalberg each made about $60,000 in this country. 
Lagrange, at Rio Janeiro, is now receiving a princely salary; and Piccolomini cost 
her manager over $5,000 a month. 

At the Italian Opera in Paris, for the present season, M. Calzado, the manager, 
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ys as follows: To Tamberlik, for seventeen representations, $8,000; Alboni, 
85200 for seven representations ; Mario, $15,000 for a season of five months; 
Grisi, $5,000 for two months; Madame Penco, $14,000 for the season; the Gra- 
ziani Brothers, $15,400 ; Corsi, a baritone, $4,000 ; Galvani, $3,600; Nantier-Didiee, 
$4,000; Zecchini, $3,600; Mdlle. de Ruda, $3,400. The chorus and orchestra 
costs for the season $17,600. 


Hon. Horace MANN has recently given several lectures in Boston and its vicin- 
ity. In one of them, given before the Mechanic Apprentices’ Library Association, 
he spoke of College Influences and College Habits. We cannot refrain from giving 
the following short extract, which is taken from the Boston Journal : 


“The relations which colleges bear to the community, was but little different from 
the relations borne by the brain to the rest of the body. Here and there it was 
true that a learned man rose up who had not drank at the collegiate fountain, but 
such men were very rare. ‘The thinkers and the philosophers almost always 
worked out the problems which practical men applied. § The great judges, law- 
yers, physicians, clergymen, editors, and almost all the leading men in command- 
ing avocations, had their names on the college rolls. So if you survey the gathered 
treasures of learning and genius, the libraries of the world, it would be found that 
they were the glorious offspring of men who had enjoyed the benefits of collegiate 
education. He knew our colleges graduated a superabundance of dunces. There 
were pseudo scholars who keep the dead languages very dead. There were two 
classes of young men in college. ‘There were those who went and those who were 
sent. Some of them might have been left in the garden of Eden since creation, 
and wever touched an app'e on the tree of knowledge. One set graduated with 
ruined health, another set with ruined characters, There were to-day twelve 
thousand students in the colleges of the United States, and one hundred thousand 
in those of Europe—enough to move the four corners of the world. They would 
soon hold the helm that guides the ship freighted with the destiny of mankind. 
They were a tremendous inchoate power. 

“ Did it not then become a question of momentous importance as to what the char- 
acter of those graduates is? Was anything else of so much interest to society ? 
If college diplomas import anything, they avouch and protest that their possess- 
ors have made liberal progress in the arts and sciences. But no amount of talent 
and genius could palliate sin and iniquity. ‘They only gave them fatal power, 

“Temperance was a vital point in the habits of college students. The young man 
who could resist his appetite, had conquered one half of life. This wasa matter 
belonging to every day and every meal. The true idea of a fast was to hold fast 
when he had eaten and drank enough. The young man who suffered his alimen- 
tiveness to govern him, showed a spirit of acquiescence which, of all essences, said 
John P. Hale, Satan liked the best. Derange and inflame the alimentive function, 
and all the other functions were deranged, and then the mental and moral forces 
were destroyed. Some believed an occasional bodily debauch was beneficial. It 
might as well be said that an occasional blasphemy was good for the soul. All 
uahealthful indulgence was unrighteous on ate All food properly digested 
and assimilated, became vigor of body and of brain. It gave vigor to the nerve and 
strength to the soul. 

“'lhe community at large were interested in the views of graduates upon moral, 

olitical, and social topics. The future was fluid in our hands, and we could make 
it what we would. ‘The next moment of my life is ready to take any impress of 
honor or dishonor that my will may stamp upon it. The public, then, were inter- 
ested that graduates should be engrafted with all the virtues of life. Let morality, 
honor, and piety, then, be the rudiments of their education. Let there be early 
religion—its spirit and not the dogma. Religion, like all other growths, was of 
vernal growth, and must start in the spring to be of vigorous growth, 

“The fagging system of English schools and universities, was more shameful than 
the old gladiatorial fights were to heathenism. By this system the older boys 
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compelled the younger to stand in cold galleries and wait their bidding, to black 
their boots and perform other menial services, at the peril of bodily torture. It 
was worse than Sepoy brutality. 

“ A contemptible nuisance, fostered at our schools and colleges, was that of playing 
ractical jokes. ‘There was no originality in these maraudings and smokings-out. 
hey captivated only mean minds. What comfort was there in extracting linch- 

pins from travelers’ wagons, or cutting off asses’ ears? The students’ own needed 
no splicing, and it was unkindly to one of fellow blood. 

“ The vital relations between society and the learned professions, were eloquently 
portrayed by the speaker. In conclusion, the lecturer said the moral which he 
wished to inculcate was, that college faculties ought never to graduate students 
whose qualities in any respect foreboded disaster to those with whom his position 
should bring him in contact.” 


THE great naturalist, Agassiz, has made a noble offer to teachers, as will be 
seen by the following letter to ex-Governor Boutwell, Secretary of the Board of 
Education : 

My Dear Sir: —It is my intention to do my full share in promoting the study 
of Nature in this part of the world. What is most needed at present to diffuse a 
taste for these studies, is to prepare competent teachers. Thus far I have been 
limited to admitting a few students into my private laboratory ; — want of room 
has prevented me from doing more, but as soon as the contemplated Museum 
building is erected every thing of that kind will become easy, and it will give me 
the greatest pleasure to admit to my laboratory any teacher connected with the 
Public Schools of this State, desirous of fitting himself to teach Natural History, 
and to give him such information as I can free of any charge, during as long or as 
short a period as he may choose — setting no other limit to their admission than 
the capabilities of the rooms devoted to the instruction of pupils. As I hope the 
building may be erected during the summer, I wish you would inform all the 
teachers of the State of these my intentions, as soon as you find it convenient. 


L. AGASSIZ. 


Rey. B. G. Norturop, who acts as an agent for the Board of Education, has 
visited during the past year 110 different towns, and delivered 338 lectures, besides 
41 in Teachers’ Institutes. He has also visited 231 common schools. Secretary 
Boutwell, in his Report, just issued, speaks of Mr. Northrop’s abundant labors in a 
very complimentary manner. This agency, we have no doubt, has been a very 
useful instrumentality in exciting among the people an interest on educational 
matters. 


State Liprary.—There have been added to the library the past year 1343 
volumes, and 81 pamphlets and maps, 641 of the former having been purchased. 
The rest were obtained by the system of exchanges. The sum at the disposal of 
the Trustees for the enlargement of the library was $3025, of which $436 is unex- 
pended. The printing of the catalogue has been completed. It was prepared 
with great economy of expense, and in accordance with the most approved rules 
for constructing such a work. Only a small edition of 550 copies was published. 
Thus far, copies have been furnished to public and State libraries, and to individ- 
uals whose official relations and professional pursuits would lead them to consult 
and appreciate it. 


RESIGNATION OF A TEACHER.—Mr. Henry F. Munroe has resigned his position 
as teacher of the High School in South Reading, to acccept a similar post in the 
High School at Hingham. 
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Professor Morse has received intelligence that the Queen of Spain has created 
him Knight Commander of the order of Isabella the Catholic. The Swedish Royal 
Academy of Science at Stockholm has also elected him a foreign member of the 
academy. Our distinguished countryman enjoys these honors with an additional 
grace when it is remembered that he has a handsome fortune to couple with them. 
As the chemist would say, there is a remarkable affinity between these two ele- 
ments.—[Scientific Am. 


On Saturday, April 9th, Mr. T. A. Sawyer, who has resigned his position of 
sub-Master in the Brimmer School, Boston, and been appointed principal of the 
Young Ladies’ High and Normal School, Charlestown, 8S. C., received from his 
class in the Brimmer School a magnificent casket of silver table ware. About 
twenty boys in the English High School, who were formerly under Mr. 8.’s charge, 
presented him a handsome dressing case, and from several individual pupils he 
received tokens of regard. 


Mr. W. L. P. BoaARDMAN, Usher in the Brimmer School, has been promoted to 
the place left vacant by Mr. Sawyer’s resignation. 


Mr. Rosert S. Fre.pen of the Bridgham Grammar School, Providence, R. I., 
has been appointed Principal of a new Grammar School in Charlestown, S. C. 
Salary $2,000. His place is filled by Mr. Thurber, a recent graduate of Brown 
University. 


THE town of Dedham has built a very large, new School House. It stands in 


the centre of a two acre lot, near the Court House, and measures sixty by eighty 
feet on the ground. The four school rooms on the first floor are thirty by twenty- 
six feet, and fourteen feet high ; while the large hall in the second story is fifty by 
sixty feet, with ante-rooms attached. The heating apparatus promises to give 
satisfaction, and ventilation has been provided for on the most improved plan. 


Mr. O, F. Bryant of Mill Village, Dedham, has been appointed Principal of 
the Central Grammar School, Dedham. 


Mr. GeorGe Newcoms, late of Dedham, has been appointed to the school at 
Mill Village. 


EpvcaTIONAL.—Hon. Joseph White of Lowell, has been chosen Treasurer of 
Williams College, and Daniel Denney, Esq., of Williamstown, Secretary. Mr. 
White is a member of the Board of Trustees. We learn that he will take up his 
residence at Williamstown from the next Commencement. Rey. J. E. D. Jones 
has been elected Superintendent of public schools in Worcester. The town of 
Palmer at its late annual meeting chose a school committee of twelve (one from 
each school district) in order to nulify a law of the present legislature, obliging the 
general school committee to hire the teachers.—The students at Columbia Col- 
lege, New York, improved their time on April Fool’s Day, by locking one Professor 
in his room, lugging a gate from the College grounds, and setting against the door 
of another Professor’s residence, announcing in the papers the death of another, and 
issuing cards of invitation to a lecture on “ College Discipline,” by the President. 
The young men seem to have had it all their own way.—— Miss Eliza P. Paine 
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established mainly through her personal exertions a “female seminary” (for girls 
we suppose) at Du Quoin, Ill., but now that she has gone and got married, her 
trustees insist on turning her out of the post of principal instructor.—[Congrega- 
tionalist. 

The Public Schools of Cleaveland seem to be in a bad way. On the one hand, 
teachers have been obliged to leave their schools from inefficiency in sustaining an 
orderly government over their pupils, while others have been censured for a too 
rigid enforcement of the rules of the school. Recently, a teacher named Ford was 
waylaid and beaten in that city, even to the peril of his life, for having chastised a 
rebellious pupil. 


ALABAMA will soon enjoy two more great institutions of learning. The Southern 
University at Greensboro’ begins with an endowment of $300,000, ample buildings, 
a learned and experienced faculty, and Dr. Wightman as President. They intend 
that the endowment shall reach half a million. The Male College at Auburn will 
be opened next fall under the Presidency of Rev. Dr. Sasnett, assisted by a full 
and competent faculty. Its buildings are said to be elegant and commodious. 
An endowment of $100,000 is already obtained, and a large number of students 
have already applied for admission. 


WE thank our numerous friends who have so promptly responded to the hint 
contained in the blank bills sent out in the last number. Will not the few against 
whose names there is stil! written “one dollar or more,” or “ a fraction of a year,” 
allow us the very great privilege of tendering our thanks to them also, and of 
writing against our entire subscription list, “ Paid to the close of 1859.” 

In forwarding the names of new subscribers, our friends will please remember 
that all subscriptions commence with January. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


WE find on our table two series of mathematical works, one written by a practical 
teacher ; the other by a gentleman who, if we are not mistaken, turned from the 
navy or engineering corps to bookmaking. Both series are extensive, contain a 
great deal of information, and have been improved materially in the latest editions, 
Both are used in hundreds, perhaps thousands of public and private institutions of 
learning in all parts of the country, and have their friends and oponents. 
Both are printed on good paper, in clear type, and are well bound. The publishers 
of both have spared neither labor nor expense to induce teachers and committees 
to examine these books and introduce them into their classes or schools. 

GREENLEAP’s Series OF MATHEMATICS, published by Ronert S. Davis & Co., 
118 Washington Street, Boston, consists of six different books. 


1. New Primary ARITHMETIC, with easy exercises for the Slate. 72 pages, 
18mo. Price 12 cents. 


2. INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, upon the Inductive Plan, for Schools and Acade- 
mies. 154 pages, 18mo. Price 20 cents. 
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3. Common Scnoot ARITHMETIC, combining the Analytic and Synthetic Methods. 
324 pages, 12mo. Price 50 cents. 


4, NATIONAL ARITHMETIC, forming a complete course of Higher Arithmetic, for 
advanced scholars in Common Schools and Academies. New electrotype edition, 
with additions and improvements. 444 pages. 12mo. Price 80 cents. 


5. PRACTICAL TREATISE ON ALGEBRA, designed for Academies and High Schools, 
and for advanced Students in Common Schools. Improved stereotype edition. 
360 pages, 12mo. Price 80 cents. 


6. Evements or Geometry, by BenJAMIN GREENLEAFP, late Principal of Bradford 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Seminary. With practical applications to Mensuration. De- 
signed for High Schools and Academies. 320 pages, 12mo. Price 88 cents. 


The Primary School Arithmetic has not given us the expected satisfaction. By 
the Preface and the “Suggestion to Teachers,” we are led to believe that the 74 
exercises are intended to be learned in the order in which they are arranged, the 
second lesson after the first, and soon. The first begins, not as a child five years 
old would desire, with practical exercises, but like a book written for ripe scholars, 
with definitions. “ What is counting?” “ Finding the number of things.” “ In 
counting, what is a single thing called?” “A unit or one.” “ What, then, isa 
number?” “A unit or a collection of units.” From the second to the fifth lesson 
the scholar has a chance to learn counting from 1 to 100, and to look at figures as 
they are printed and written. The numbers from 1 to 10 are then added in the 
sixth lesson to 1, in the seventh Jesson to 2, and so on, and some pictures of objects 
are introduced. Subtraction follows, then the Multiplication Table is impressed 
upon the memory in homeopathic doses; and at the fifty-third lesson, the young 
Primarian has conquered the four species. Whether we think of the fundamental 
rules of instruction, or we remember our past experiences in the Primary School ; 
whether we think of the hard work of the teacher or the still harder of the pupil ; 
we cannot recommend such abstract science to little children who are only five or 
six yearsofage. ‘The first lessons in Arithmetic ought to be taught orally; the first 
instruction ought to be based on real objects, not their names or pictures; and the 


path of learning should not lead, in the very outset, over heights too steep for the 
youthful mind. 


The Intellectual Arithmetic contains numerous examples, which are well arranged 
and apply each rule to a variety of cases. No scholar can solve the proposed ques- 
tions without getting clearer ideas and progressing considerably. This book is not 
limited to the Intermediate and Grammar Schools, but has found its way even 
into High Schools and Academies. 


The Common School Arithmetic and the National Arithmetic deserved fully the 
praise which they have received. ‘The course is well laid out, the language is 
clear and precise, and the exercises are carefully selected. A few suggestions or 
corrections might be made useful in later editions, The French method of numer- 
ation is stated to be in general use on the continent of Europe. This is not the 
case. The English method is exclusively used in the whole of Germany, Switzerland, 
and Poland, and, if we are not mistaken, also in Sweden and Denmark. The 
method of borrowing in subtraction (Com. Sch. Arth. p. 29,) might easily be 
improved, For explanation, numbers of two figures would be preferable to those 
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of three; and in the given example (624—342—282,) it would have been more 
intelligible to exchange 1 hundred for 10 tens, and deduct 342 from 5 hundreds, 
12 tens, and 4 units, than to change fictitiously 2 tens into 12, and 3 hundreds 
into 4 hundreds, The former way seems to be the natural and straight one, while 
the latter is artificial and not so easily understood, Another point which ought 
to have been explained more clearly in the Common School Arithmetic, is the 
definition of division. According to a statement on page 46, the dividend is the 
number to be divided, and the divisor the number by which we divide. Consequently 
the quotient should indicate the amount or quantity of each part which is produced 
by such operation. The product of the quotient and the divisor is equal to the 
dividend. Logically, we are obliged to distinguish two classes of division, The 
first of these is division proper. A certain amount is to be divided into a certain 
number of equal parts, and the amount of each part is to be ascertained. The 
second class we will, in want of a better word, call division improper. In this 
case the amount of each part and of the whole is known, and the number of parts 
is to be ascertained. The dividend indicates the number of units of the whole, the 
divisor those of each part, and the quotient states how many such parts can be 
formed. In division proper, the divisor is, logically, an abstract number, while in 
the other class the abstract number is indicated by the quotient. ‘lhe former class 
is the strict reverse of multiplication, while the latter may or must be explained by 
addition or subtraction, ‘The explanations given in the first part of the Common 
School Arithmetic are not always based upon the convincing experience of the 
child, but too often upon lofty abstract conceptions, which are true in themselves, 
but no evidence to the mind of the youthful scholar. On the other hand, the 
number of rules has been needlessly multiplied, and, we think, too much stress has 
been laid upon the form. It matters little to a scholar who cyphers understand- 
ingly, whether the divisor is always placed at the left hand of the dividend or over 
it, with a curved or a straight line between them, and whether a horizontal line is 
drawn under the dividend or not. The mere form, without the life-giving under- 
standing, is death. ‘The rule of nature is: first the matter, then the form; first 
the idea, then its expression in words. 


GREENLEAF’S PRACTICAL TREATISE ON ALGEBRA is so widely known, and has 
stood the test of the school room so well, that a further recommendation seems to 
be unnecessary. The elements of Geometry will supply a want which has been 
felt in many schools. Several teachers who use this book in their classes express 
themselves highly satisfied with the results. 


H. N. Roprnson’s Series, published by Ivison & Putnney, New York, and for 
sale at Jacob Ernst, Cincinnati; S. G. Griggs, Chicago; Keith & Woods, St. Louis; 
and Phinney & Co., Buffalo, consists of the following works : 


1, THe PRoGREsstve PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, for Primary Classes in public and 

private schools. 

2. THe PROGRESSIVE INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, on the Inductive plan; contain- 
ing many original forms of Analysis applicable to a great variety of Practical 
Questions, and designed for the more advanced classes in Common Schools and 
Academies. 

These two books differ in plan or method but little from Greenleaf’s. 
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3. PROGRESSIVE PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC; designed as a complete Text Book on 
this Science, we have not seen. 


4, AN ELeMeNTARY TREATISE ON ALGEBRA; designed as first lessons in that 
science; 10th edition. 


5. A THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL TREATISE ON ALGEBRA; designed for schools, 
colleges, and private students; 38th edition. 


It was a happy thought of the author to write two books on Algebra. The 
student of adult age, with a disciplined mind, requires a different book from the 
mere lad whose reasoning powers are just developing. Algebra is the groundwork 
of all mathematical sciences, is of itself a system of pure logic, and should be 
taught to some extent in every good school side by side with arithmetic. For 
such purpose the Elementary Algebra will be found very useful. The University 
Algebra shows at once that the author is here in his element. He follows neither 
the theoretical French school, nor exclusively the brief and practical methods of 
the English; he has tried to steer between them. Fulton and others are known 
as practical men, not because they were inattentive to theory, but simply because 
they tried to apply in the workshop what they had learned in their study. It is 
the happy union of science and practical application, which characterises the edu- 
eated American. The author, we think, has been successful in applying Algebra 
to practical purposes. His theoretical explanations are complete, many of them 
ingenious and original, showing the practical application of theories to mechanics, 
philosophy, and astronomy. 


6. A TREATISE ON SURVEYING AND NAVIGATION, uniting the Theoretical, Practical, 
and Educational features of these subjects. Fourth Standard Edition. 


This book contains the practical application of the Mathematical Sciences to 

Mensuration, to land Surveying, to Leveling, and to Navigation. We have perused 
its pages with pleasure, because it explains not only how a thing is done, but it 
also shows the reasons for so doing. The eight chapters on Surveying will be 
found exceedingly interesting by students; and the latter half of the book, which 
treats of the Mariner’s compass, the various kinds of sailing, Mercator’s chart and 
celestial observations, will prove useful to readers on land and water. The Appen- 
dix contains artifices to be resorted to in difficult circumstances, The book con- 
tains, finally, on 100 pages, Logarithmic tables and a table of Trigonometrical 
lines. 
We have not the space to enlarge upon the following books of the same series, 
nor have we had time to examine them more carefully. But from what we have 
seen, we are glad that the author, with his amount of learning and his peculiar 
treatment, has laid before the scientific world the results of his labors. Hundreds 
may be induced by these books to study the higher branches of science, not 
‘with the intention of turning their knowledge into pecuniary profit, but in order to 
enlarge their sphere of usefulness, to give greater elasticity to their minds, and to 
adore Him who is the fountain of all light. The publishers have done their best, 
and seem to have spared neither expense nor labor to make the books appear well. 
The cuts are very well executed, and comparatively few errors have escaped the 
correcting hand of the proof reader. 
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7. ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY and the differential and integral cal- 
culus, Second Standard Edition, 352 pages. 


§. AN ELemMentary CLAss-Book On ASTRONOMY, in which mathematical demon- 
strations are omitted, 215 pages. 


9, A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY, Descriptive, Theoretical, and Physical ; designed 
for Schools, Academies, and Private Students. Universal Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 412 pages. 


10, Concise MATHEMATICAL OPERATIONS; being a sequel to the Author’s Class- 
Books. A work essentially practical, designed to give the learner a proper 
appreciation of the utility of Mathematics ; embracing the gems of science from 
Common Arithmetic, through Algebra, Geometry, the Calculus, and Astronomy. 
By H. N. Roptnson, A. M., formerly Professor of Mathematics in the United 
States Navy. 1859. 430 pages. 


AnnvaL or Screntiric Discovery for 1859, Exhibiting the most Important 
Discoveries and Improvements in Mechanics, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Astronomy, Geology, Zodlogy, Botany, Mineralogy, Meteorology, 
Geography, Antiquities, ete. Edited by Davip A, WELLS, A. M., Author of 
Principles of Natural Philosophy, Principles of Chemistry, ete. 410 pp., Bos- 
ton, GouLD & LINCOLN, 59 Washington Street, 1859. 

We bid a hearty welcome to this annual visitor. This year book is to the 
learned what the almanac is to the farmer, or the directory to the business man. 
It contains a considerable amount of infermation. Authors and publishers of works 
like this are public benefactors, and deserve the thanks of all who feel some 
interest in the progress of our age. 

First Lessons IN BOTANY AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY ; illustrated by over 360 
wood engravings, from original drawings, by Isaac SPRAGUE; to which is added 
a Copious Glossary. By Asa Gray, Professor of Natural History in Harvard 
College. New York, Ivison & Putnney, 1859, 236 pp. 

Mr. G. B. E. has shown in two articles, published in this journal, the usefulness 
and possibility of introducing Botany into our schools, and has referred to A. Gray’s 
book, “ How Plants Grow.” The “ First Lessons” require some previous know- 
ledge, and will be found a welcome guide in High Schools and Seminaries. The 
work comprises a pretty full account of the structure, organs, growth, and repro- 
duction of plants. The wood cuts are very well executed. We are glad to see 
the usual set of questions at the bottom of each page omitted. Such aid seems 
like a reflection upon the competency or the faithfulness of teachers, who surely 
ought to have mastered the lesson before they undertake to teach it. Connected 
with the “ First Lessons” is the 
MANUAL OF THE BoTANY OF THE NORTHERN UNITED STATES; revised edition, 

including Virginia, Kentucky, and all east of the Mississippi; arranged according 

to the Natural System. By Asa Gray. With six plates. New York: Ivison 

& PHINNEY. 1859. 630 pp. 

This work on Systematic and Descriptive Botany consists not of a mere collection 
of extracts from other similar books, but was written by a live naturalist, and 
represents the present condition of the science. We do not yet generally appre- 
ciate the dignity and usefulness which is found in a thorough and general study of 
Natural History. May the united efforts of Agassiz, Gray, and others succeed in 
opening our eyes, that we may see more than we have done the worders of creation 
which meet us at every step. 
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A JuveNILE Frencn Course, introductory to Fasquelle’s larger French Course. 
By Louts Fasquetie, LL.D., Professor of Modern Languages and Literature 
in the University of Michigan. New York: Ivison & PHINNEY. 1859. 300 pp. 


Worthy of recommendation, and likely to follow the footsteps of the “ Larger 
French Course,” which has passed through more than sixty editions since its first 
publication seven years ago, 

ELEMENTS OF MECHANICS: for the use of Colleges, Academies, and High Schools, 


By Witiiam G. Peck, M. A., Adjunct Professor of Mathematics, Columbia 
College. New York: A. 8S. Barnes & Burr. 1859. 338 pp. 


Teachers may congratulate themselves that our modern authors of school books 
begin to see the necessity of presenting their subject in different and more appro- 
priate methods to the different grades of our schools. A living teacher may 
accommodate himself to the wants and capacities of young or old scholars, but a 
dead book cannot doit. Peck’s Elements are intended to occupy the middle 
ground, and to form a connecting link between the Elementary and the Higher 
Treatises. It embraces all the important propositions of Elementary Mechanics, 
arranged in logical order, and each clearly demonstrated. 

THe ProGresstve SPELLER; for Common Schools and Academies. By SALEM 
Town, LL.D., and Netson M. HoLsrook. Boston: Bazin & ELLsworrn. 
1859. 

A new spelling book, with plenty of rules, a great many exercises, and still 
more words to be learned. While we thank the authors for the pains they have 
taken, and acknowledge the superiority of this speller over some others which we 
happen to know, we cannot help feeling some compassion for those children who 


are destined to go through those 355 exercises. Pronunciation and spelling claim 
a great deal of time in the lower classes of our schools, and cause the exclusion of 
other exercises by which the youthful mind might be strengthened more success- 
fully and agreeably than is now the case. 


GEN. IsRAEL PuTNAM; a Biogtaphy. 
BENEDICT ARNOLD ; a Biography. 
Cart. JoHN SmitH; a Biography. 


Three books recently published by E. O. Libby & Co.,and written by GrorGE 
CaNNING HILL. Biographies written in plain language but attractive style, which 
can hardly fail to become favorites with our reading youth. Real life is here 
brought before the reader, not mere fiction; and the effect of presenting important 


scenes in the lives of these men, in an earnest and truthful way, cannot but elevate 
the moral standard of the reader. 


Fiera ANNUAL Report or THE State ComMMISSIONERS or Common ScHOOLS TO 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF Ono, for the year ending August 31, 1858. 
Columbus, 1859. 


PENNSYLVANIA Common ScHoots. Annual Report of the Superintendent for the 
year ending June 7, 1858. Harrisburg, 1858. 


A CATALOGUE OF THE OrFICERS AND STUDENTS AT THE STATE UNIVERSITY OP 
MICHIGAN. For 1859. Ann Arbor, 1859, 


THe Hicn Scuoo. Poricy or Massacnusetts. By Rey. W. Barrows, Reading, 
Mass. New Haven, 1858, 








